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WRITER, EDITOR, AND PUBLIC. 


It sometimes looks as if literature were the 
most unfortunate of all occupations, because 
there are so many misunderstandings between 
two of the three parties concerned. By these 
two I mean the author and the editor (or pub- 
lisher ); the party of the third part, the public, 
is quite indifferent about these quarrels. If the 
author will not, or cannot, write to the satisfac- 
tion of the public, there is the end of that little 
affair; if the editor cannot edit, or the publisher 
cannot publish, according to the same simple 
formula, that ends the periodical, or sends the 
book to the junk-shop. Arguments being of no 
avail with this amusing tyrant, whose servants 
we are, of whose whims we are victims, there is 
nothing left but to arrange as best we may the 
ethics of author and editor. 

I observe that while some writers are never 


tired of criticising the editorial function, others 
insist, with far too visible pleasure, that all the 
editors treat them wonderfully well. A third 
class never thinks much about it one way or the 
other. I observe, also, an unfailing stream of 
mellifluous editorials, written in the most charm- 
ing of English, by Editor Smith, Editor Jones, 
and a host of others, each one intended to make 
plain to all the world the “ enormous surplus of 
material,” and the poignant necessity of mark- 
ing ninety-nine per cent. of it “unavailable.” 
This repetition of excuse eventually becomes a 
trifle monotonous, and one says to one’s self: 
Why all this trouble, these oft-repeated expla- 
nations, none of which are more satisfactory to 
the unavailables than a girl’s efforts to express 
the exact “ because ” to the man whom she re- 
spects, but does not care to marry? 

What if the truth of the matter were that 
editors and writers, alike servants of the public, 
are practically in the same field, helpers of each 
other, and quite as nearly related as two lawyers 
or two physicians? The writer of to-day be- 
comes the editor of to-morrow; the editor of to- 
day resigns his place, and tries the realm of the 
happy-go-lucky free-lance; the qualities for one 
line of work are often much the same as for the 
other. If mine ancient enemy Golightly, who 
hates my articles, becomes editor of the A/ri- 
cander, and rejects my “ Silhouettes ” which the 
public want, so much the worse for Golightly, — 
if he carries his hates into his business, his 
sumptuous magazine will ultimately go to the 
wall. On the other hand, if I take charge of 
the A/fricander, and let my natural feelings of 
resentment against Golightly prevent me from 
printing his inimitable Italian Renaissance arti- 
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cle (for the beggar cam write), so much the 
worse for me. Who cares, when he buys grapes, 
whether the vendor is short or tall, blonde or 
brunette, friend or foe, so long as the grapes are 
good grapes? 

In these days expression is an open channel 
to allmen. There is none so poor that he can- 
not obtain a vehicle of publication. Money? 
But that is an after consideration, dear aspirant ; 
the main thing is to get the ear of the public. 
Apprenticeships are not worth much in any 
market. I am sick to death of the lachrymose 
individual who grieves aloud, early and late, and 
charges all editors and publishers with being 
engaged in a vast conspiracy to conceal aspiring 
genius. Now and then this bemoaner finds 
some fluctuating channel for his or her writings 
—some curiously insane publication that lives 
on human vanity, some newspaper that exploits 
the affair in the true dime-museum spirit, or 
some printer who, being guaranteed expenses, 
issues a cheap pamphlet, or a forlorn little book 
of verse. The “perfectly hopeless” work falls 
dead from the press; the untrained, incompe- 
tent writer bustles afresh with enmity and bit- 
terness, and becomes a yet more passionate 
ranter against the general law of competition, 
and the fundamental principles of human nature. 
Though such an one be “ brayed seven times in 
a mortar,” he will not understand the situation. 

In these days the “young writer,” like the 
American girl, gets advice from every direction. 
It is with honest diffidence that one who is him- 
self one of the young writers attempts to form- 
ulate some working rules from his own experi- 
ence. But if any beginners are helped toward 
success by a few of a newspaper man’s notions 
about it, here they are, in brief: — 

It pays to study, to read, to keep a scrap- 
book, and all that; it pays quite as much to 
think about every available subject, and to work 
most with that material which is near, vivid, 
and all one’s own. 

It never pays to try to “work up a literary 
boom” for one’s own articles. Ten times ten 
thousand sweet little puffs in the Milpitas 
Clarion will never help one’s manuscript in the 
offices of the New York newspapers or maga- 
zines. The editors do not read the Clarion ; 
if they did read it, the only effect of the sweet 


little puffs would be to spoil one’s market even 
for truly “available stuff.” 

It never pays to write foolish letters to the 
editor. One of my own editorial experiences 
was as follows: — 

A lady who was an entire stranger to me sent 
her photograph, which, she wrote, “does not do 
me justice”; she sent several pamphlets that 
she had had published, and she also sent many 
newspaper clippings about herself. In her let- 
ter she told me that she should “ expect the early 
publication” of her articles, of which she was 
prepared to furnish one every week for a year. 
Her manuscript was entirely impracticable. 
When it was returned, she wrote a long letter, 
and enclosed many letters from friends of hers 
who admired her work. She said that I was 
undoubtedly ignorant of the popularity of her 
writings, and that I could not possibly presume 
to set up my judgment against that of so many 
well-known citizens. She therefore expected 
me to reconsider my decision, and she again 
submitted the same manuscript, which she “ felt 
sure” I should now wish to take. This ambi- 
tious young woman had evidently heard that the 
kingdom of literature cometh not except by 
violence. 

But there is one thing that I wish every edi- 
tor would do. A writer likes to have a scrap- 
book in which he keeps all his articles, with 
place and date of publication. He finds it diffi- 
cult, and often impossible, to obtain copies at 
any price. He receives his pay for the article, 
and then has to write to the publisher, “enclos- 
ing stamps,” for one or two copies. Two copies 
are needed if the article is on both sides 
of the page. Now, most publishers neglect 
this because they think it does not pay. The 
matter needs to be put on a fair business basis. 
If I am paid for my article, I ought to pay for 
my copies. Every editor’s printed blank which 
he fills out and sends down stairs to the busi- 
ness office might read this way: “ Pay to Rich- 
ard Roe for article on ‘Ghosts’ in July 4/vi- 
cander, fifteen dollars, less the retail price of 
two copies, which please send by same mail 
with check.” A few publications mail a copy 
to the author, and do not charge for it, but the 
greater part are wholly indifferent to the claims 
of courtesy which I have endeavored to set 
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forth. Some of the daily newspapers are the 
greatest offenders in this particular. One of 
the pleasant things about the American Press 
Association is the exactness with which the 
managers send copies to every one of their 
writers, no matter how obscure. Several of the 
best magazines do the same thing, and the 
courtesy is always appreciated. 
Nizzs, Calif. Charles Howard Shinn. 


ANNETTE LUCILE NOBLE. 





One of the writers who have gained success 
during the last ten or twelve years is Annette 
L. Noble. In April, 1880, without a word of in- 
troduction, she sent the manuscript of her first 
novel, “ Uncle Jack’s Executors,” to the pub- 
lishing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Within 
ten days she received a letter from George H. 
Putnam, saying the story pleased him much, and 
arranging to publish it in the Knickerbocker 
Series. It was issued the next month, and has 
had a steady sale from that day to this. 

In 1881, in the same series, was also pub- 
lished “‘ Eunice Lathrop, Spinster,” which, after 
ten years, is still having a continuous sale. 

Miss Noble’s girlhood was passed in Western 
New York,— Albion,— where for nearly fifty 
years her father was a well-beloved and very 
successful physician. Her mother was New 
England born and bred, of a fine old family, her 
great-grandfather being Ezra Stiles, the Ori- 
ental scholar, sixth president of Yale College, 
and founder of the Redwood Library, Newport. 

For the last eighteen years Miss Noble has 
lived in New York City when not in Europe. 
She has made six visits to the Old World, and is 
as much at home in Paris, London, or Rome as 
in New York. 

Besides the novels mentioned, she has been a 
contributor to Frank Leslie's, Harper's Bazar, 
Young Folks, the Christian Union, and the 
Independent, and was at one time a Paris and 
London correspondent for -the Mew York 
Graphic. She has written more than a dozen 
books for the young; these are found in every 
public library; several have been translated, and 
are especially popular in Holland, where the 
Dutch translator caught their spirit admirably. 

Miss Noble’s first literary work was a series 


of “County House Sketches,” sent to Dr. 
Lyman Abbot, who was then, as now, at the head 
of a religious weekly. He welcomed the new 
writer warmly, but for a time supposed that the 
sketches were written by a man; finally, in a 
spicy letter, he asked for light on the subject. 
The sketches attracted attention. The editor 
“did not dare to suggest the writer had been 
long an inmate of the poor-house, but how 
otherwise could so keen an insight into that 
abode have been obtained.” As her father’s 
companion in professional visits and long coun- 
try drives, Miss Noble had ample opportunity 
to glean material for future use. 

The sketches issued later in a little book fell 
into the hands of George B. Cheever, the 
famous abolition preacher, who wrote to Miss 
Noble that he “had read it with delight; that its 
pathos, humor, and truth to life made it in his 
opinion a work of real genius.” Miss Noble is 
not related to Miss Lucretia Noble, the author 
of “The Reverend Idol,” although their writ- 
ings are often confused. She is a lady of forty; 
in personal appearance rather slender, of me- 
dium height, the face one of characteristic in- 
telligence and sweetness, with gentle gray eyes, 
and wavy brown hair. Her modest and retiring 
disposition, combined with a keen perception of 
humor, that brightens all her conversation, makes 
her a most attractive and agreeable companion, 
and one sought after by intimate friends. Miss 
Noble possesses in a great degree the necessary 
power of steady application, as is shown by the 
amount of work which she has done in the last 
twelve or more years, and which this brief sketch 
only outlines. S.C. B. Fune. 
Asron, N. Y. 


THE NOVEL OF THE FUTURE. 





The greatest problem of the literary world of 
to-day finds itself in the questions, “ What will be 
the future novel? What will it be like? Who will 
write it?” In literary circles it has been discussed 
over and over again; but up to this time the opin- 
ions of our foremost authors have not been given. 
With this omission in view, it was my pleasure, not 
long since, to ask the opinions of authors of note in 
America and abroad. The answers are given, and if 
they do not settle the disputed point, they at least 
make, I think, a most valuable contribution to the 
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literature of the subject. They are as follows :— 

Richard Henry Stoddard: “The realism of to- 
day will not last, and, in my opinion, will give way 
to the romantic school of fiction, which will be the 
fiction of the future. And the great novel of the 
future will be romantic, and not an ingenious treat- 
ise on science or religion. It will be a fiction pure 
and simple, a reflex of Walter Scott and Fielding. 
Fielding was the master of Thackeray, but the pupil 
soon surpassed his master; and the novel of the 
future must be written by one who believes in the 
methods of these two great fiction writers, and who 
can excel them. We want writers like Jane Aus- 
ten, Thackeray, Scott, and Fielding, and the decade 
or generation that produces them will inaugurate 
the era of ahealthy and great fiction that will far 
surpass any of the efforts of the so-called realistic 
schools.” 

Octave Thanet: “If the present drift of fiction 
shall continue, the novel of to-morrow is likely to 
deal with some one of our distinctly modern prob- 
lems; and if it be a really great novel, the author 
will deal with his theme as an artist, and not asa 
reformer. ‘Who will write it?’ I am patriotic 
enough to hope, an American. I think that Mr. 
Howells could write it if he would only forget that 
Tolstoi was ever born.” 

Edna Dean Proctor: “The novel of the future 
will, of course, conform to that future. Literal tran- 
scripts of ordinary life have their value; but that 
value is chiefly historical, and they must yield, as 
must mere romanticism, to the vivid narrative 
based upon exact knowledge, yet dealing with the 
profoundest emotions, and moving to some im- 
pressive end. In the future, as in the past, the 
master will be he whose plains of realism are over- 
looked by mountains of vision and inspiration.” 

Charles King: “I fancy that just as we have all 
kinds of novels now, there will be all kinds in the 
future.” 

George W. Cable: “I don’t think the world’s 
best novels have yet been written at all. Certainly 
not the best English novels. Greater novels have 
been written in English than are now being writ- 
ten; but if I know anything about the signs of the 
future of this great modern art, another generation 
of writers will produce greater English novels than 
this one has or is likely to.” 

Thomas Nelson Page: “If I could indulge in 
speculation, I would say the great novel of the 
future would be like that of the past, combining 
realism with the best imaginative qualities. I do 
not think, though, that mere realism or imagina- 
tion without anything that approaches the truth of 


life will ever be of the greatest worth. It is by 
combining the two, following close to nature, and at 
the same time uplifting it to an atmosphere of re- 
fined imagination, that the highest literary standard 
can be attained. I believe that the average novels 
in the past cannot compare in excellence with those 
of the present. Of course,I do not include the 
standard novelists, like Sir Walter Scott, George 
Eliot, and William M. Thackeray. These writers 
stand out in the world of fiction like great moun- 
tain peaks capped with snow. The novel of the 
future may be written by wonderful writers who 
combine all the great qualities of imagination and 
realism.” 

Charles Dudley Warner: “It is my opinion that 
the present drift is rather to thought than action ; 
that the writers are trying, some of them, in a psy- 
chological way to study interior, rather than exterior 
life. I think we shall get truth to nature, but with 
more ideality than some of our novelists allow. 
I do not think you represent life truly if you 
see it out crudely. Some ideal interior is absolutely 
necessary.” 

Noah Brooks: “I take it for granted that you 
mean the American novel, therefore it should be dis- 
tinctly American, treating of life, manners, and cus- 
toms of some portion of ourown country. Ofcourse, 
as our population is not homogeneous, no novel could 
be distinctively American and not provincial, 
whether the provincialism were that of New York, 
New England, the West, or what not. Ifitisa 
novel really and truly, it will be a picture or the 
life of the present or the past, not of the future; it 
will be realistic, not a vision. Unless the race 
changes very quickly, it will be more or less of a 
love story. Its tendencies will be uplifting. Peo- 
ple are tired of the erotic, the salacious, and the 
nasty in literature. Finally, while the novel of to- 
morrow or the day after will deal with American 
life, — possibly with incidents in our own national 
history, —it will be highly imaginative.” 

Mary J. Holmes: ‘‘If the signs in the literary at- 
mosphere are to be trusted, the coming novel will 
not be a ‘She,’ nor a tiresome conversation which 
makes you suspect that the author is paid by the 
word, nor a romance which, if not exactly immodest, 
is so near the border-land that it is hard to discern 
the boundary line between decency and indecency, 
but a story whose pilot is natural and healthful, 
whose men and women are like those we daily 
meet, and whose tendency is to raise the standard of 
morality, not to lower it.” 

Marion Harland: “I may perhaps be mistaken, 
but I do not think the novel of the future will be 
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of the Henry James or Howellsschool. The novel- 
ist of the future must be a keen analyst of human 
nature; he must put himself into his work, and en- 
dow his heroes and heroines with life, and heart, 
and character. Above all, he must forget himself. 
I think the great trouble with most writers is their 
self-consciousness. This spoils the simplicity and 
force of their writing. The novel of the future, 
wherever it comes from, will have a plot. A plot- 
less novel is nothing more than brilliant verbiage. 
You cannot paint a human life without a plot, for 
the reason that there is a plot in every one’s life. 
I doubt very much whether Cooper will be read 
always. Thackeray and Dickens will be read for- 
ever. I love Dickens better, but I admire Thack- 
eray more.” 

Amelia B. Edwards: “Our greatest novelists 
were, in my opinion, Thackeray and Balzac. They 
have stood the test of time, and their fame and 
greatness increase with the flight of years. In 
these days we have many novelists, but they do not 
seem to get abreast of human naturalness, the por- 
traiture of character, as did Balzac and Thackeray. 
They drew so true to life, and yet invested their 
characters with such romantic naturalness, that 
even now their books remain as interesting mirrors, 
reflecting bygone manners and customs. Henry 
James just falls short of being a great novelist. 
He is somewhat too fragmentary, splendid in spots, 
and weak as a whole. Just as I imagine he is going 
to be great, he fails. Anyway, he is a charming 
writer, and has written some interesting novels and 
short stories. Ifa reaction occurs in favor of the 
romantic school, I cannot predict how long it wili 
last. We certainly need pure fiction, and the novel- 
ist who produces it will strike the keynote, per- 
haps, of the new era —the novel of the future. On 
the other hand, realism may gain the ascendency 
and keep it for some time.” 

Rose Terry Cooké: “I think the novel of the 
future will contain no theology, no politics, no in- 
decency or profanity, no ‘ism’ of any sort. It 
will have dramatic, not sensational, situations; 
neither murder nor divorce will enter into its plot; 
neither will it be padded with long descriptions of 
scenery or tedious moral reflections. Its heroes or 
heroines shall be drawn so truly and made so in- 
dividual that readers shall remember them as 
friends, and they shall be high-minded, noble, and 
charming, but not prigs or impossibilities. The 
novel shall be cheerful, but not frivolous, so that it 
may be a delight to the sick and sad, and honestly 
religious enough for Sunday reading. The villain 
of the plot shall not be made fascinating; and the 


book shall end in a satisfactory, yet not unnatural, 
manner. But this novel will not sell; and it will 
not be written before the millennium arrives!” 

S. G. W. Benjamin: “It seems probable that 
the fiction of the near future will be written with a 
distinct practical purpose, at least so far as concerns 
Anglo-Saxon authors. Simply to please was fora 
long time the chief, perhaps the only, aim of novel- 
ists, as it continues to be with those of the Latin 
countries. But the seriousness of the northern 
races has given a deeper significance to the possi- 
bilities of the novel; the increasing application of 
the democratic principle also brings our writers 
into touch with the great questions of the age, and 
at the same time renders them more conscious of 
their responsibility and power in the forming of 
public opinion.” 

William Dean Howells, I found, has high hopes 
of the coming novelist. “TI still believe in the 
realistic school,” he said, in answer to the ques- 
tion. “Not so much will depend upon ingenious 
plots, but upon the study and development of char- 
acter. As time goes by the romantic school will, in 
my opinion, find less favor with the reading public. 
The home of the realistic novel will be in the 
United States, and realism will be the style of 
fiction in the future. We have many novel phases 
of life. Russia has the greatest novel writers, and 
they belong to the natural school. There are some 
great realistic writers in England, of whom Thomas 
Hardy stands at the head. When Victor Hugo 
died the death-knell of romantic fiction was 
sounded. In France, Emile Zola, Daudet, and 
others are doing splendid work by their natural 
methods. Even in Spain and Italy the fiction 
writers are ahead of England in naturalness. 
They have caught the spirit of truth, and write it 
graphically. It seems to be a logical deduction 
that if the romantic school is dying out, and the 
realistic coming into vogue, the latter will certainly 
be the novel of the future. A fiction that is 
natural and portrays characters true to life will 
grow in favor.” — Foster Coates, in the Springfield 
Homestead. 


A VISIT TO GEORGE MEREDITH. 





It is one thing to see a lion through the bars 
of his cage, and quite another thing to see him in 
his native wilds. Such was my train of reflections 
as my friend F. excitedly brandished a note of invi- 
tation which he had just received from George 
Meredith, the English novelist of growing fame. 

We were in London, F. and I; and the invita- 
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tion came one week before we were ready to start 
for Liverpool, last autumn. My companion was 
literary in his tastes, and had written an acceptable 
article on Mr. Meredith’s novels the year before, 
which the author had graciously approved. To 
that article we owed our invitation. 

The following day we were surprised and sad- 
dened to see in a London paper news of the sudden 
death of Mr. Meredith’s son. After waiting a day 
or two, F. wrote a short note, which he despatched 
to Box Hill, Surrey, where Mr. Meredith lives, 
expressing sympathy and regret, and adding that 
our eagerly anticipated visit should be deferred 
indefinitely. Much to our delight, the return mail 
brought an entirely unexpected letter from the 
novelist, renewing his invitation with a sad insistence. 
“You were so thoughtful and considerate,” he 
wrote, “that I feel sure you will not clash with my 
sombre mood.” 

So it was under these peculiar and adverse cir- 
cumstances that F. and I took the early afternoon 
train from the Charing Cross Station ex route for 
Surrey, the most charming country within an hour’s 
journey of London. At the Box Hill Station, 
where we alighted, we accosted the station-master. 
“Will you kindly tell us where Mr. George Mere- 
dith lives ?” we hesitatingly asked. 

I felt that he might scornfully refuse to converse 
with two persons who were so culpably ignorant of 
the haunts of genius; but it was the old story of 
the prophet in his own country. The man scratched 
his head for a full minute, then candidly and with- 
out prejudice admitted that he did not exactly 
know. “TI could tell you summut abeout it,” he 
said, thoughtfully, not vain of his knowledge; 
“ but you’ll find a lad there in the lane, with a cart, 
as will take you direct.” 

He went at once to the lad and the cart. The 
lad, under examination, was non-committal. At 
one moment he declared that he knew, and at the 
next he gave evasive answers. He was at least 
positive to this extent, however, that “a man 
named Meredith”—he was weak as to Christian 
names — lived about a mile away, and, if we would 
be so kind as to take seats in his cart, he would 
carry us to the place. 

Accordingly, we yielded to his solicitations, and 
gave ourselves into his youthful hands. His cart 
was one of those 2/s-d-vis affairs, where the most 
self-sacrificing of your party sits with his back 
toward the horse, and allows the driver to manipu- 
late the reins across his shoulders. 

The young Jehu, however, knew very well what 
he was about. He knew where there was an inn at 


which he could gain the information now wanting 
to his intellect, as to the residence of Mr. Meredith. 
Away we went, then, in this inverted-plastron-like, 
low-down vehicle; and, jolting through winding 
lanes bordered by high, dense hedgerows, we 
learned from the inn-keeper what we most wished 
to know, and in ten minutes turned off into a nar- 
rower lane, which led to our destination. 

“By my propitious star!” exclaimed F., as a 
group of people came out of the courtyard on the 
left. “I believe we’re in luck. That looks like 
George Meredith. I know him by his photograph.” 

Two men and two ladies had just crossed the 
road in front of us, and were leisurely climbing a 
hill which stretched up and away toward the right. 
Our pace was slow; and my eager companion, fear- 
ing lest his prey should escape him, rose in the car- 
riage, and took off his hat. Then he was at a slight 
loss to know just what he would best do next. The 
party had turned toward us. 

At that moment I caught sight of a band of crape 
on the arm of the elder of the two men. “It must 
be Mr. Meredith,” I said in alowtone. ‘“ See that 
crape ?”’ 

It was. A man slightly over the average height, 
clad in a loose, gray sack-coat, with one of those 
English, Janus-like hats that “look before and after, 
and pine for what is not,” as Shelley says. The 
face was rather sunken and haggard, but the eyes 
were bright and piercing as an eagle’s. 

Standing with much dignity, Mr. Meredith 
returned F.’s inquiry by saying that he was the 
person we sought. Whereupon we announced our- 
selves, and leaped out, bidding the juvenile driver 
wait for us an hour outside. . 

One of the ladies excused herself, and continued 
her walk. The other remained, and we found our- 
selves presented to “ Mr. Meredith’s daughter,” a 
truly charming young woman of eighteen or twenty. 
She was very fair, her features and form were dainty 
and delicate, and the ripples of color chased each 
other over her cheeks like sunbeams. “Sweetie” 
was the caressing name that came from the stern 
man’s lips as he spoke of her, and there was clearly 
no lack of sympathy between them. Whether or 
not she understands all that her abstruse father 
writes, his daughter at least copies the greater part 
of his manuscript for him. The gentleman who 
had remained was Dr. L., an intimate friend of the 
novelist ; and glad enough we were that he did so. 
For he very kindly acted as, as —shall I say it? — 
as showman. At least, I mean that he knew the 
“points ” of his royal leonine charge, and he brought 
them out for us. He drew out Mr. Meredith into 
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channels of reminiscence, and discussion, and criti- 
cism that showed the brilliant, trenchant quality of 
his mind most advantageously. 

We seated ourselves in chairs on the lawn before 
the house; and while the daughter served an after- 
noon tea, the father fascinated us by his brilliant 
talk. For our part we said nothing, and Dr. L. 
said only enough to stimulate Mr. Meredith; but 
little was needed to arouse the active brain of the 
novelist, and for a half hour or more he poured out 
lavishly a succession of ideas and illustrations that 
I have never heard equalled in their bold, vivid 
presentation. He is no intellectual niggard, is Mr. 
Meredith ; he revels in the wealth of his mind, and 
his conversation is fully what one would be led to 
expect from his lavish, crowded, literary style. 

He is a loyal Briton, but loyal in the best spirit 
of his land, not mistaking appeararces for realities. 
“Let the House of Lords crumble! ” he exclaimed, 
vehemently. “It must go sooner or later. It adds 
no strength to England. Yet many cling to it as a 
widower clutches his bolster.” 

No mention was made of his recent bereavement; 
and no trace of it could be seen in Mr. Meredith’s 
manner, unless it were in a certain restlessness and 
mental intensity. We had been lead by friends to 
fear lest he should be unyielding and cold in his 
treatment of us who were practically strangers to 
him; but nothing could exceed the kindness and 
consideration with which he entertained us. To be 
sure, in the discussion of music, painting, politics, 
and literature, through which he hastily ran, he 
took the lead; but, then, that was what we came 
for, — to hear and see him, —and through it all we 
found our attention chained to his words. 

The house, near which we sat, was of the conven- 
tional “ country-house” type, and was sheltered by 
lofty trees and thick hedges. On the side of the 
hill, fifty yards above us, nestled the little villa 
where Mr. Meredith carries on his literary work. 

“Your fame in America is growing,” we said. 
“Your books are bought more and more by the 
more vigorous minds. How is it in England ?” 

“Ah! I have no cause to be depressed about 
that,” he answered. ‘“ My work is making its way, 
even in this slow country.” 

Then he smiled and added: “Englishmen 
always come around to the right thing, if they have 
time enough. They knock a new-comer down, and 
trample on him, and then, if he still shows signs of 
life and pugnacity, they begin to say to each other, 
‘ There is something in this man, after all.’ ” 

Thus, amusedly, he referred to his own literary 
experience. 

The time passed all too rapidly, and we were 


obliged to decline our host's invitation to remain 
longer. Making our adieux, we walked out into the 
lane, accompanied by the three; and after mutual 
regrets at the shortness of the visit, we put our- 
selves in the hands of our Jehu, and then away to 
the railway and London. — Rev. F. Bradley Gilman» 
in the Christian Register. 





THE WRITING OF PLAYS. 


George Parsons Lathrop, in speaking a few 
years ago of his play “Elaine,” said that the writ- 
ing of plays resulted in either a feast or a famine. 
He meant by that that a success brought large 
profits, and that there was no middle ground be- 
tween that and pecuniary failure. A play either 
succeeds well or doesn’t succeed at all. The expe- 
riences of some of our playwrights show that this 
is true. While we do-not have professional play- 
wrights who attain the high social and literary 
honors which are bestowed upon those of France, 
and while none of our playwrights have made the 
fortunes which have come to Sardou, Dumas, 
Scribe, and others who have written for the stage 
in France, yet within a dozen years some of our 
dramatic authors have earned more money than 
any writer of books, any editor who is not a pro- 
prietor, and, with a very few exceptions, any mem- 
ber of the legal or medical professions. 

Bronson Howard is called the most successful of 
American playwrights, and this means that he has 
written the most popular plays, and has, therefore, 
had the largest pecuniary returns. His success is 
not due to any other genius than that of patience 
and self-confidence. Twenty-five years ago How- 
ward was a reporter for the Mew York Tribune, 
and a very good one. Even then he was given to 
writing plays, and before he saw any one of them 
produced he had a trunk full of dramas, most of 
them exceedingly childish and all of them worth- 
less, but he kept at it and at last induced Augustin 
Daly to produce a play called “ Saratoga,” in which 
there was a display of brilliant costumes and an 
attempt to depict manners and fashions as they 
then existed. The play had a comparative success, 
and in one respect it was Howard’s chief victory, 
for it conquered the prejudice of managers. They 
were ready after that to give an honest examina- 
tion to manuscript which he submitted. 

Yet it was several years before he won the vic- 
tory which put him in the front rank. His play of 
‘The Banker’s Daughter” ran for an entire season 
at the Union Square, although it has generally 
been believed that it was almost entirely recon- 
structed by a skilful adapter, named Cazauran, who 
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was in the employ of Mr. A. M. Palmer, the man- 
ager of that theatre. That was some fifteen years 
ago, and since then Mr. Howard has produced a 
number of plays, some of which failed absolutely 
and some of which were successful. His most 
charming and meritorious play is a brief sketch 
called ‘‘ Old Love Letters,” but it was never much 
of a money maker. 

The plays which have brought Mr. Howard for- 
tune were the last two. These were “The Henri- 
etta,” as played by Robson and Crane, and “Shen- 
andoah.” With the exception of Denman Thomp- 
son’s “Old Homestead,” and ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” as played by various companies, no drama 
written by an American has made the money that 
“Shenandoah” has. Mr. Howard received for 
“The Henrietta” only certain royalties, and while 
they brought him a fair income, they did not make 
him a man of fortune, as “ Shenandoah” has. His 
experience in playwriting and _play-producing 
taught him that business sagacity had as much to 
do with bringing large pecuniary profits to a play. 
writer as did skill in playwriting. 

Therefore he made an arrangement when “ Shen- 
andoah” was produced by which his share of the 
profit was to increase according as the receipts in- 
creased. If the receipts were small, his share was 
trivial; but if large, his proportion was to increase 
in something like arithmetical progression. His 
business shrewdness served him well, and it was 
announced that at the end of the first season of 
“ Shenandoah” he had received some seventy-five 
thousand dollars as his share, and this sum prom- 
ises to be doubled by the end of the second season. 
Mr. Howard is just in the prime of life, and is now 
in Italy writing a new play. It is quite likely that 
he will, before old age comes, have amassed a very 
large fortune. 

Next to Mr. Howard, probably Mark Twain has 
made the most money out of playwriting. His 
royalties for the play in which the immortal Mul- 
berry Sellers appears were sixty thousand dollars, 
and his other dramatic ventures have brought him 
at least forty thousand dollars more; at least that 
is the general opinion. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett received more money five times over for her 
share in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” than the com- 
bined sum she received for all the books she has 
ever written, and her experience is such that here- 
after she will pay more attention to playwriting 
than to the telling of stories. 

The greatest money maker of all the plays pro- 
duced in America is Denman Thompson’s “Old 
Homestead.” The gress receipts for this play in 


the four years in which it has been steadily played 
in New York city are estimated to be about a 
million dollars. That brilliant young dramatic 
author, David D. Lloyd, who was also one of the 
editors of the Mew York Tribune, received, or his 
heirs have received, more money for the three plays 
which he wrote which were successes —“ The 
Senator,” “For Congress,” and “A Woman 
Hater ” — than all the other money he ever earned 
by literary work or newspaper employment. 

Richard Mansfield, who, with Clyde Fitch, was 
the joint author of that great success, “ Beau Brum- 
mell,” has earned a fortune in one brief season, 
and Mr. Mansfield is now at work upon another 
play, for hereafter he expects to be not only actor, 
but author, as Moliére was. There are many liter- 
ary men in New York who think that the best 
literary energies in the next few years will be 
directed toward dramatic writing, because the 
enormous successes of a few writers show that the 
prize is a glittering one and is well worth trying 
for. — £. F. Edwards, in the Ansonia ( Conn.) Sen- 
tinel. 


~~ 


BUSINESS MEN WHO ARE AUTHORS. 





Wall street was quite surprised to wake up and 
find itself congratulating one of its popular devo- 
tees on the appearance of a thoroughly interesting 
literary production. Yet Henry Clews accepted the 
compliments with remarkable self-possession.. He 
had been many years compiling the work which 
produced a sensation. Although an infant to the 
public, and, indeed, to his most intimate friends, it 
had been the hobby of his life, and embodied all his 
pet theories and pen-pictures. 

“ How did I come to write a book?” said he to 
the writer. “ Well, I had the inspiration and the 
desire and plenty of concentration, so I merged the 
three into application, and pegged away at the man 
uscript until I had completed the idea. I did not 
mean to publish it just at the time I did, but I read 
it to some of my friends, and they seemed so 
impressed with it that I decided to leave it at the 
publisher’s the next day and try my luck. I was 
fortunate. It was accepted.” 

We have a millionaire author in William Wal- 
dorf Astor. Brought up in the lap of luxury, he 
need never have gone to the trouble and labor of 
writing a book, but a liking for “ printers’ ink ” was 
born in him. An old tutor of his, Dr. John Spen- 
cer, informed the writer that when William Wal- 
dorf Astor was a boy he had a penchant for scrib- 
ling sentimental yarns about girls and boys he had 
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met. At first he thought the boy was in love, but 
investigation proved it to be only an opening of his 
fertile imagination. After completing his educa- 
tion, Mr. Astor entered politics for a while ona 
quiet scale, but not being satisfied with his -oppor- 
tunities in that field, he turned to novel-writing. 
His “ Sforza,” a story of Milan, published by Scrib- 
ner, had a large sale, not because he was an Astor, 
but because of the merit of the story. His Roman 
story, “ Valento,” was received enthusiastically. 
Now he is engaged on a historical novel, of which 
much is expected. 

It is with great pride that Brooklyn presents her 
ambitious son, Duffield Osbourne, the successful 
lawyer, poet, author, to the public. Such eloquence 
as his seldom finds an gutlet in so many channels 
where it may reach the masses. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker and a prolific writer. At early 
‘dawn he is awake and busy, and late at night his 
enthusiasm has not abated, for he is seen fre- 
quently at the swell dinners both in Brooklyn and 
in NewYork. Like the late John Boyle O’Reilly, he 
is an athlete. Mr. Osbourne’s two books, “The 
Spell of Ashtaroth ” and “The Robe of “Nessus,” 
have both sold well. 

Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Penn., is another 
on the list who deserves more than ordinary atten- 
tion. “I was born at Ariel, Wayne County, Penn., 
January 10, 1853,” said he. “I am a descendant of 
the Greene family of Rhode Island. My mother is 
a descendant of the Schencks of New Jersey. 
From 1867 to 1869 I was a student at the Riverview 
Military Academy at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It was 
there that I gained the experience afterward used 
in writing the story entitled ‘The Riverpark Re- 
bellion,* which ran as a serial in the Youth’s Com- 
panion in 1889. From 1869 to 1872 I was a member 
of a civil and mining engineering corps, with head- 
quarters in Pittston, Penn., in the heart of the Wy- 
oming coal fields. 

“T used the knowledge gained in this period in 
my stories of mining life and in, my book entitled 
‘Coal and Coal Mines.’ From 1872 to 1876 I 
was a student at Union College, graduating with 
the class of 1876 with the degrees of A. B.and C. E. 
In 1876 and 18771 attended the Albany Law 
School, graduating with the degree of LL. B. in 
the class of ’77, and being admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of New York. In 1878 I was 
admitted to practice in the courts of Wayne 
County, taking up my residence at Honesdale. 
In 1881 I was elected district attorney for Wayne 
County on the Republican ticket. I held the office 
for three years. I have been actively engaged in 


the practice of law since my admission to the Bar, 
and have resided continuously at Honesdale. 

‘“‘My first literary venture was in the way of a 
short story, published in 1869 in Mayne Reid’s 
short-lived magazine, Onward. The story was en- 
titled ‘The Mad Skater.’ It was in 1875 that I 
contributed to the Mew York Evening Post the 
much-discussed and much-copied poem, ‘ What My 
Lover Said.’ Since that time I have contributed, 
in prose and poetry, to the Christian Union, Our 
Continent, Lippincott’s Magazine, Critic, and many 
other periodicals. In 1884 I took the Scranton 
Truth’s prize of fifty dollars for the best short 
Christmas story with ‘Dick, the Door Boy.’ In 
1886 I took the Youth's Companion’s prize of $1,500 
for the best serial story, ‘The Blind Brother.’ In 
1889 I took the Scranton Truth’s prize of $100 for 
the best American sea song, ‘The Banner of the 
Sea.’ In 1890 I took the McClure Syndicate prize 
of fifty dollars for the best short poem, ‘De 
Quincey’s Deed.’ 

“In 1888 Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published 
‘Coal and Coal Mines’ in their series of Riverside 
Literature for Young People. In 1888 I had a 
serial story running in Collier’s Once a Week, entitled 
‘Freaks of Nature.’ In April, 1890, I had the com- 
plete novel in Belford’s Magazine, ‘His Bosom 
Friend.’ My latest published literary work is the 
paper entitled ‘Can Lawyers Be Honest?’ in the 
North American Review for February, 1891. I see 
no reason in the world why a business man who 
feels the power moving within should not commit 
his thoughts to paper and trust their fate in the 
world of letters.” 

John Martin Crawford, M. A., M. D., was born 
forty-two years ago at Herrick, Penn. His early 
education was received at the public schools at 
home; and at the Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, 
Towanda, Penn., he was prepared for college. At the 
age of eighteen he taught one term in the public 
schools, and at nineteen he was elected principal of 
the Normal Academy, Dimock, Penn. This position 
he held for two years, and resigned it to accept the 
office of assistant superintendent of public schools. 
It may thus be seen that he had already proved him- 
self a hard student, laying the foundation in early life 
for that thoroughness which has characterized his 
later literary labors. 

In 1867 he entered the freshman class of Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Penn., a Presbyterian institute 
of high rank. During his college course he was 
obliged to devote all of his vacations to tutoring, 
and often was compelled to be absent from his class 
during college sessions, in order to obtain means 
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for defraying expenses. The studious habits he 
had already formed enabled him, by severe applica- 
tion, to do double duty and keep up with his class, 
graduating with it in 1871. In the fall of that year 
he was elected principal of the Wyoming Institute, 
Wyoming, Penn., which position he resigned at the 
close of the first year, to accept the professorship 
of higher mathematics and Latin in the Chickering 
Classical Institute, of Cincinnati. This he held 
for eight years, devoting his spare time to the study 
of medicine. 

While a student of Lafayette College, Dr. Craw- 
ford first heard of the Kalevala through a class 
remark dropped by one of his professors, and he 
began his study of the Finnish epic at that time. 
Ever since the Suomi songs have had a peculiar 
fascination for him, and he has taken most of his 
recreation in the study of things pertaining to the 
Kalevala. From time to time he has prepared 
papers on the literature of the Finlanders, together 
with fragmentary translations of their national epic, 
and has read them to many appreciative audiences, 
until he was almost driven by his friends to under- 
take the complete translation. Four years ago he 
began the work in earnest, fully conscious that he 
might be compelled to become his own publisher. 
His simple habits of life and his success in business 


had, however, enabled him to accumulate a com-’ 


petency, and therefore he felt no hesitation on this 
account. “The Kalevala into English” is one of 
the most noted productions of the age, and it has 
been translated into French and German. Dr. 
Crawford comes from Scotch ancestry on his father’s 
side, while his mother is a native of Massachusetts. 
His parents are well-educated people, and still live 
on the old homestead. Dr. Crawford is now acting 
United States consul at St. Petersburg. 

The brightest young Canadian before the public 
just now is James McDonald Oxley, B. A., LL. B. 
He was born at Halifax, N. S., graduated in 1874 
from the Dalhousie University, and four years later 
from the University of Halifax, and was admitted 
to practice at the Nova Scotia Bar. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the daily press, being one of 
the leader writers on the Halifax Morning Herald for 
some time. While practising his profession he was 
joint editor of three volumes of “The Nova Scotia 
Decisions ” and sole editor of “ Young’s Admiralty 
Decisions,” published at Toronto. In. April, 1883 
he accepted a position in the marine department at 
Ottawa, and began to contribute to the periodicals, 
his first appearapce being in the American Law 
Review for July of that year. Since 1883 he has 
contributed articles, stovies, and sketches to more 


than forty periodicals, including Scridner’s, the 
Forum, North American Review, Popular Science 
Monthly, Magazine of American History, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Harper's, and Youth’s Companion. His two 
books,-“‘ Bert Floyd’s Boyhood,” published in May, 
1889, and “Up Among the Ice Floes,” in 1890, 
have attracted considerable attention. In Septem- 
ber, 1885, he won the prize offered by the Chicago 
Literary Life for the best epitome of a famous 
story or poem, the subject being “The Scarlet 
Letter,” and in December of the same year the 
prize offered by the Halifax Critic for the best 
Christmas story.— Margaret Hamm, in the New 
York Daily Continent. 





M. ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 


M. Arsene Houssaye has published the last two 
volumes of what he called his “Confessions,” after 
the manner of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The two first 
volumes appeared seven years ago, and two others 
have since been printed. In these six volumes the 
reader who is interested in the literary, artistic, and 
social events of France during the last half century 
will find an amount of valuable historical material 
not to be obtained elsewhere —for, in reality, these 
confessions seem to be those of everybody of note 
quite as much as the avowals of the author himself 
The author is one of the most curious figures of 
Parisian society. Besides, his name is not entirely 
unknown in America. Some fifteen years ago he 
wrote a series of letters for the 7rzbume, which 
were, I believe, translated by John Hay. 

M. Arsene Houssaye, who is now seventy-six 
years old, is the last survivor of that brilliant list of 
Frenchmen who belonged to the romantic genera- 
tion of 1830. He had for friends Balzac, Victor 
Hugo, the elder Dumas, Théophile Gautier, Alfred 
de Musset, Gerard de Nerval, and others less 
known outside of France. Do not suppose that 
Arsene Houssaye is decrepit because he is nearing 
four-score years. On the contrary, he is as alert in 
body and mind as a man of fifty. Tall, well-built, 
with a long white beard, which in its day was 
golden blonde, blue eyes, and delicate features, 
which denote that his reputation for good looks in 
his youth has not been exaggerated, he has the 
aristocratic air of a marquis of the last century. 
M. Houssaye is not a born Parisian; he came to 
the capital from his native village of Bruyéres, in 
the Aisne, in 1832, and was obliged to “live by his 
genius,” his father looking with an evil eye upon 
his literary aspirations. Like many young men of 
that period, he was a romanticist, and as the re- 
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views were mostly hostile to the new movement, 
Houssaye found some difficulty in getting his 
poems and novels printed. When he did succeed 
in finding a publisher for his first novel, he was 
lucky enough at the same time to please Sainte- 
Beuve, and, through the friendship of this critic, to 
meet Chateaubriand and other celebrities. He 
afterward joined Gautier, Camille Roger, and 
Gerard de Nerval, in what they called their “ hive,” 
in the rue du Doyenné, an old street near the 
Louvre, which has long ago disappeared. Here 
Houssaye wrote a number of somewhat flashy 
novels, several valuable works on the eighteenth 
century, and a history of Flemish and Dutch 
painting. 

The most important event in Houssaye’s life was 
his management of the Comédie-Frangaise, which 
lasted from 1849 till 1856. He had done solid 
work enough to be ranked among the important 
literary figures of the day, and had, besides, acquired 
the reputation of being a level-headed man in 
business operations. So, when President Louis 
Napoleon decided to take the management of the 
Comédie-Frangaise out of the hands of the 
comedians of the company who were running the 
theatre at a loss, Houssaye was one of the ten can- 
didates proposed. Being on excellent terms with 
Rachel, the Prince President gave her the selection 
of the administrator, as the manager is officially 
called, and she chose Houssaye. When he was 
called to the Elysée to receive his appointment, 
Houssaye was surprised to learn that he owed the 
distinction to Mlle. Rachel, whom he scarcely knew, 
having met her only a few times at dinner. She 
was present at the interview when the new manager 
was received by the President, and, as Houssaye 
bowed his acknowledgments to her, she said: 
“Do you know why I wanted you appointed ? It is 
because I knew you less than the others.” With 
the exception of Rachel and one or two others, the 
members of the Francaise company were not 
pleased at the idea of having a government adminis- 
trator, and did all that they legally could to prevent 
his getting possession of the office to which he had 
been named. Some of the comedians even 
threatened to pitch the intruder out of the window. 
But Houssaye was gifted with tact and firmness, 
and gradually overcame all the hostility. When he 
entered the theatre there was a heavy debt hanging 
over it. At the end of the first year this debt had 
been wiped out and the comedians received a 
dividend, something they had not seen for a long 
time. After this result they all became Houssaye’s 
friends and offered him a dinner, at which the 


usually grave Samson danced a gavotte. During 
his administration Houssaye produced the pieces of 
Alfred de Musset, which had, until then, been 
pronounced unfitted for stage representation, and 
attracted to the Comédie several young authors 
who have since become famous. When he resigned 
the management he left to his successor not only 
a theatre in full financial prosperity, but a modern 
repertory largely increased and strengthened. 

Houssaye was next appointed inspector-general 
of fine arts, a post that enabled him to continue his 
literary career. The number of novels, historical 
sketches, and other works that he has since writ- 
ten is considerable. All are not of equal value, but 
every one is curious and entertaining. One of his 
best books is his “ History of the Forty-first Arm- 
Chair of the Academy,” in which he gives the: 
biographies and describes the receptions of all the 
distinguished men whom the academy has refused 
or neglected to call to its ranks; the title alone 
was a brilliant stroke of wit. But Houssaye’s 
literary work has occupied only part-of his time. 
He has always endeavored to show that he is a 
many-sided man, uniting the practical qualities of 
the man of business with those of the man of let- 
ters and the man of pleasure. He was one of the 
first to speculate at the Stock Exchange, before 
agiotage became as universal as it is now, and, 
unlike many others, made his fortune. He has 
built no end of houses in the Beaujou district, 
where he was one of the earliest buyers of land at a 
time when this now elegant quarter was mere waste. 
As aman of pleasure, Houssaye has always been a 
great giver of elegant entertainments, and the balls 
that he organized during the twilight years of the 
second empire were the most joyous affairs of the 
kind. 

M. Arsene Houssaye lives in the avenue Fried- 
land, in a Renaissance hotel, which is one of the 
numerous houses which he constructed during his 
building days. This palatial residence is a veritable 
art museum, full of the finest French works of the 
last and of the present century. With him lives 
his son Henry, whose wife is an American lady 
from California. Henry Houssaye, who is now 
forty-three years old, is well known by some very 
excellent yolumes on the art, history, and literature 
of ancient Greece, and by numerous contributions 
on contemporaneous subjects in the Dééazs and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. While the father has oc- 
cupied only the forty-first arm-chair of the academy, 
the son bids fair to fill, at no distant day, a seat 
within the railings under the cupola of the 
institute. — Charles Seymour, in the Epoch. 
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from the beginning. 
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with literary work are always wanted for THE 
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The publisher of THE AUTHOR will send, 
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The bound volumes of the THE WRITER and 
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the end of 1891 — four bound volumes of THE 
WRITER, two bound volumes of THE AUTHOR, 
and a year’s subscription to both magazines, 
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unless they order soon. Unbound sets can no 
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THE WRITER for April contains: “ Newman 
on Style,” James C. Moffet; “Author and 
Publisher as They Should Be,” James C- 
Purdy; “Business Relations Between Author 
and Editor,” H. A. Saxton; “Hints to the 
Writer,” Austin Bierbower; “A Point in Rapid 
Typewriting,” H. M. Hoke; “A Reader’s P 
test Against Syndicates,” Margaret H. Lawless; 
“The Worm Turns,” Tudor Jenks; “ Evening 
Papers in England and Their Sub-Editing,” C. 
Watson ; Editorial — “ The International Copy- 
right Law and Its Effect on Authorship”; Bu- 
reaus of Revision”; “Queries”; “The Scrap 
Basket”; “The Use and Misuse of Words” 
“Book Reviews”; “Helpful Hints and Sug- 
gestions”; “ Literary Articles in Periodicals ” 
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HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 





A young writer cannot be too careful in his choice 
of words ; eternal vigilance is the price of a correct 
English style. Colloquialisms are not to be fought 
out of existence — they can’t be. They are exceed- 
ingly useful, and at times they are exceedingly effec- 
tive, for the same reason that the introduction by 
adroit public speakers of homely phrases or popular 
proverbs into their speeches invariably catches the 
ear and wins the heart of an audience. But a writer 
must know his weapons before he can use them with 
effect. It is brutal of him to employ a bludgeon 
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when the services of a rapier are demanded, and he 
exhibits unpardonable senselessness who fritters 
away time by fencing when only a club can achieve 
his purpose. . 

There are now, we think, 120,000 words in the 
English language; the possibilities in the use of 
synonyms are remarkable, and we should say that 
to the study of synonyms the young writer should 
apply himself diligently. To the newspaper writers 
we are looking with solicitude and hope, for the rea- 
son that, outside of the columns of the press, our 
literature does not appear to be making any prog- 
ress at all. Our literature of the press is, on the 
other hand, constantly improving, and in the last ten 
years that improvement has been marked. Still 
there is a chance for improvement, and it occurs to 
us that the besetting sin of our newspaper writers 
at this time is a devotion to absurd isms — for ex- 
ample, the too common use of that negroism, 
“like ” for “as if”: “ It looks like it was going to 
rain.” This absurdity runs riot in prints south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and has crept across the 
line here in the West to shock us with a sporadic 
appearance in our diurnal publications. 

There is no such word as “wended”; the past of 
“wend” is “went.” A man cannot be said to 
have wended his way. He either went his way or 
he has went his way. 

“ Likewise ” is often erroneously used for “also ” 
“likewise” couples actions or states of being; 
“also” classes things or qualities. 

“Commence ” should not be used when “ begin ” 
can be instead. 

“Tyanspire ” is never a synonym of “ happen.” 

“ Weary ” is a transitive verb only ; it is therefore 
highly improper to say, “ One wearies of life.” 

Do not use “in our midst ” when you mean “in 
the midst of us.” 

Do not use “ anyhow” when you mean “ anyway.” 
—Lugene Field, in the Chicago News. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





DeVere. — It was neither literary ambition, the 
thought of future fame, nor the desire for worldly 
gain that inspired Mary Ainge DeVere, now so well 
known to the literary world, to send forth her first 
rhymes. A little child of eight years, her thoughts 
found their way to paper, and at the age of four- 
teen her verses had several times appeared in one 
of the New York weekly papers. Her father was 
the late Thomas Ainge Devyr, editor and proprie- 
tor of the first Williamsburgh daily paper, the 
Morning Post, published about fifty years ago, a 


writer whose journalistic work of an original and 
forcible character was for many years well known 
in this vicinity. Until within a few years of his 
death he was associate editor of the /rish World 
and one of the best-known agitators of the Irish 
question. 

One of her first poems, “ Camille,” written at the 
age of sixteen, after witnessing a dramatic perform- 
ance of the play of that name, foreshadows her 
future talent. 

From the time of the publication of this poem 
up to the present day, a period of more than twenty 
years, she has lacked neither the material nor the 
opportunity to speak through the magic of a drop 
of ink, and has given to the world some of the 
sweetest messages that ever fell from the pen of 
woman. Her verses had been known for some 
years before she had written any of her numerous 
short stories, a part of her work which she very 
much enjoys. She is never didactic, but deals best 
with the sweet philosophy of love, that old-time 
theme which it is the great prerogative of poets to 
understand. As a poet her genius resembles that of 
Mrs. Browning more than any other writer, as we 
may see by the poem, “A Woman’s Gifts,” which 
has been copied and quoted from so often. 

No one not well acquainted with her would rec- 
ognize in these lines the writer whose contributions, 
under the nom de plume “ Madeline S. Bridges,” have 
for five or six years, ever since she first turned her 
thoughts in this channel, appeared in several of the 
humorous journals of the day. In fact, she has in 
a few years arisen to the rank of leader in this field 
of humor. Miss DeVere seems to understand all 
phases of sorrow and joy, that of maiden, lover, 
mother, or child. Indeed, she is never more touch. 
ing than when she describes the joys and sadness of 
motherhood. 

Her translations, too, from both the German and 
Spanish, show originality and force, the “ Pater, 
Dimitte Illis” and the exquisite “Thou and I” of 
Bonalde being among her finest work. 

Miss DeVere has no special time for invoking the 
muse, but writes when the mood is upon her, and 
for the most part her work emanates from her mind 
in the finished style we are accustomed to see it, 
In this respect she, perhaps, resembles George 
Eliot, who declared that the laws of the Medes and 
Persians could change before the construction of 
her work when once recorded. Her tastes are 
quiet and domestic. She lives in Brooklyn with 
her brothers and sister. She is passionately fond 
of music, a great lover {of reading, and no one is 
quicker to perceive, appreciate, and openly praise 
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the literary abilities of her contemporary workers, 
No better idea of her personal beauty and charac- 
teristics can be given than by quoting from a sketch 
which appeared in the Mew York Star a few years 
ago: “She is rather tall and exceedingly graceful> 
a brunette with blue gray eyes and an abundance 
of brown wavy hair. She is gentle and gracious in 
manner, a charming conversationalist, quick at 
repartee, and full of originality,”— except to add 
that those who know her well find in her many 
attributes of that sweet and generous personality 
which Emerson says all the world loves. — Brooklyn 
LZazgle. 

Daudet.— Then I asked, “ In what wise do you 
work ?” 

“ Method ?” said M. Daudet, “ but I have so little 
method. I go about the world taking notes — the 
reporter is the embryo of the novelist. Every 
painter has his albums filled with sketches. ‘ Pape- 
lotte!’ I have for thirty years been picking up and 
writing down sketches — sketches of men and man- 
ners. And my books? ‘They are condensed obser- 
vation, mon ami. I make them out of the men and 
women I see, and the thoughts I think.” 

“Then, Tartarin has lived? I was sure of that, 
for when I went wandering through the white, 
crooked streets of Tarascon I met him seven times, 
and each time he was a different Tartarin. To be 
sure, he has lived.” 

“Whenever the idea for a book gets a-burrowing 
in my mind,” M. Daudet went on, lighting a cigar- 
ette the while, “I go out and find a friend, and 
talk it over with him. That is, I tell him my plan — 
it may be a trifle misty in the beginning, but the 
very telling clarifies it. Then, if I am in Paris, I 
go wandering about the streets talking with my 
characters; if I am in the country, I tramp over 
green fields and country roads, and listen to the 
clever things the men and women of my book shall 
Say. 

“ By this time I am ready to write. I have my 
chapters and characters all in my head, so I write 
straight away. I pay little heed to style or the de- 
tails of art; I put down everything. The result is 
a rough, unlicked cub.” M. Daudet’s face went 
serious of a sudden, and he continued with a great 
deal of earnestness, and all the southern exuber- 
ance of gesture: — 

“T have only told the half. You can never under- 
stand how great a burden of the work my wife 
bears. Oh, these poor wives of artists! I wander 
about the house until I find her. Then I read her 
a chapter. How do you think it would do to make 
Sidonie die? Shall I let Risle live? What m 


Claire say? What must Frantz think? What 
must Delobelledo? So it goes on from morning to 
night. Ah, this wife of mine! There is not a 
page the world has praised that she has not looked 
over —over which she has not thrown a dash of 
her own azure-and-gold dust. Once I tried to say 
all this to the world; this was in the dedication to 
the ‘Nabab.’ But Mme. Daudet would not allow 
it to be printed.” — Paris Letter. 

Winter. — “ John Strange Winter” ( Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard ) is the editor of a new penny weekly 
called Golden Gates, the first number of which was 
published in London March 25. A sketch of Mrs. 
Stannard, published in the York (Eng.) Herald, 
says: — 

“ Bootles’ Baby,” her first novelette under her 
nom de plume, attracted immediate attention on its 
appearance in the London Graphic in 1885, and on 
its publication in a one-shilling volume it obtained 
a very large sale, and has never since been absent 
from British bookstalls. The manuscript of this 
story, by the way, was offered to no less than six 
editors before it was accepted; the success attend- 
ing its production was, however, so great that the 
writer achieved popularity almost at a bound, and 
it is not too much to say that the reputation thus 
acquired has been more than maintained. Since 
then the gifted author has produced in rapid suc- 
cession many other stories of military life. Overa 
million copies of her works have been sold ( exclu. 
sive of American and foreign editions )—a sale not 
equalled by any other British novelist during the 
same years. 

This phenomenal and sustained success has been 
eminently well deserved, for “ John Strange Winter ” 
has taken infinite pains to make herself a skilled 
writer of no common order. With a prudence and 
thoroughness rare indeed in lady novelists, she vol- 
untarily subjected herself for many years to a 
severe apprenticeship to literary work, and devoted 
herself to an assiduous study of a quartette of 
authors, — all men, be it noted, — with a view to ac- 
quiring for herself a distinct and finished style before 
inviting criticism by publishing her first book. 
During this period she wrote and sold, for serial 
use, under feminine noms de plume, no fewer than 
forty-two novels, — several of which were of three. 
volume length,— besides numerous short stories 
and sketches, the first of which appeared in 1874. 
Hence her first published books were very far from 
being the work of a novice. Having passed her 
life in a garrison town, amid unique opportunities 
for becoming familiar with army men and manners, 
many of her contributions to magazines were nat- 
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urally soldier stories, and her first publication in vol- 
ume form was a collection of these under the title 
of “Cavalry Life.” The publishers having pointed 
‘out that to issue such a work as professedly the 
work of a woman would prejudice its success, she 
adopted the name of one of her characters as a 
new nom de plume, and it was universally assumed 
that her work was that of a cavalry officer until she 
herself disclosed her identity when the favorable 
reception of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “ Houp-la,” and “In 
‘Quarters ” had placed her reputation as an accurate 
army writer beyond question. Most of her char- 
acters are either drawn from life or suggested by 
living persons, and her general freedom from errors 
of fact is due to her patient care in verifying her 
statements, and a strong feeling that “a novelist 
has no business to make mistakes,” being free to 
‘choose subjects and language. She sets little or 
no value on intricate plots or “fine writing,” no 
novelist having ever obtained an enduring reputa- 
tion by those means, and she eschews the “ ologies ” 
and “isms” as generally mischievous in fiction, and 
probably beyond her own powers. 

“Jj. S. Winter” was born in York January 13, 
1856, and is the only daughter of the late Rev, 
H. V. Palmer, who at the time of his death was 
rector of St. Margaret’s, York. He was a descend- 
ant of the Palmers of Wingham, through Sir 
Roger Palmer (Lord Castlemaine). Prior to tak- 
ing holy orders, he was for some time an officer in 
the Royal Artillery, and his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather were also officers in the English 
army His great-zgrandmother was Hannah Pritch- 
.ard, the celebrated actress of last century, to whose 
memory a monument was erected, by public sub- 
scription, in Westminster Abbey, close to that of 
Shakespeare. Miss Palmer was married at Ful- 
ford, in 1884, to Mr. Arthur Stannard, a civil engi- 
neer, and for a time lived at Putney. She now lives 
at Earl’s Court (Kensington). She is a familiar 
figure in literary and artistic circles, and her “ At 
Homes,” attended as they are by many of the 
brightest ornaments of the world of art and letters, 
may be numbered among the most pleasant re- 
unions of London society. Mrs. Stannard has had 
four children ; the eldest, a daughter, born on Christ- 
mas Day, 1884, and christened Audrey Noel; the 
second —also a girl — died shortly after birth; and 
the last two are twins,— boy and girl, — both of 
whom are called after their mother’s favorite char- 
acters in her own novels —Eliot Cardella (“ Cav- 
alry Life”) and Violet Mignon (“ Bootles’ Baby”), 
respectively. Her first three books, “ Cavalry Life,” 
“ Regimental Legends,” and “ Bootles’ Baby,” were 


written in York, but all the others have been written 
in London since her marriage. 


LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 





Edward Randall Knowles, of Wellington, Mass., 
has just published an attractive little volume of 
poems entitled “ Songs of the Life Eternal.” 

Harper’s Magazine will complete its forty-first 
year with the number for May. 

Lorettus S. Metcalf has resigned the editorship 
of the Forum, after fifteen years of close confine- 
ment to review work. He is to be succeeded by 
Walter H. Page, an experienced newspaper man, 
who has been the Forum’s business manager. 

A new quarterly journal is announced for publi- 
cation by Macmillan & Co., under the title of the 
Economic Fournal. It will be issued under the 
auspices of the British Economic Association. 

James Payn, the English novelist, has joined the 
staff of Punch. 

The personal estate of the late Mr. Kinglake, the 
historian, amounts to £10,495. His brother, Dr. 
John H. Kinglake, was made sole executor. “I 
request my said brother,” said Kinglake, “to pre- 
vent the publication of any writing of mine he may 
find, and I ask him as soon as may be after my 
death to destroy all such of my papers as he may 
not for some valid reason think it necessary to pre- 
serve.” 

Dr. Crawford, translator of the “ Kalevala,” is an 
untiring worker. His education is broad, his re- 
searches reliable, and his information exact. His 
thorough classical training has enabled him to per- 
form literary work almost incredible ; his habits of 
exactness, combined with his persistent application, 
making it possible for him, even in the midst of a 
practice and arduous college duties, to devote a 
considerable portion of his time to the study of the 
ancient classics, for which he has always had a 
great fondness. 

International Copyright is the subject to which 
the Critic of New York has given the most atten- 
tion since the passage of the new copyright law this 
spring. In its issue of March 14 three pages were 
devoted to the subject; in that of March 21, three 
columns ; and in the numbers issued on March 28, 
April 4 and 11, R. U. Johnson, secretary of the 
joint executive committee, narrates the story of 
the movement from the formation of the American 
Copyright League, just nine years since, to the 
signing of the bill by President Harrison. 
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The Publishers’ Weekly finds the spring outlook 
for 1891 to be considerably more encouraging than 
for many years. 

The Chautauquan’s valuable series of “ Practical 
Talks on Writing English,” by Professor William 
Minto, of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, is 
continued in the May number by some very helpful 
hints on the use of figurative language, irony, 
innuendo, and epigram. 

T. A. Trollope once planned, wrote, and sold a 
two-volume novel, the MS. amounting to 500 post 
8vo pages, in twenty-four days. Fleet street still 
echoes with legends of the journalistic performances 
against time of William Black and Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, and everybod} knows the rapid rate at which 
Scott, the elder Dumas, and Anthony Trollope pro- 
duced their fiction. But these great names, accord- 
ing to Cassell’s Saturday Fournal, so far as rate of 
production is concerned, must bow before that of 
the redoubtable Ned Buntline. This American au- 
thor of between 300 and 4oo novels and sketches 
once earned in six weeks by hard writing $11,500. 
We do not wish, says the London Speaker, to 
snatch the palm from Ned Buntline in the matter 
of rapidity among modern writers, but as far as_re- 
muneration is concerned his $11,500 for six weeks’ 
work does not beat the record of over $40,000 paid 
to Scott for “Woodstock,” the work of three 
months. 

Concerning the idea that literature in the eigh- 
teenth century was an unappreciated and poorly- 
paid employment, Walter Besant, in a causerie 
“Over Johnson’s Grave,” to appear in Harfer’s 
Magazine for May, says: “The much-abused ‘book- 
sellers’ of the day have, I think, had scant justice 
done them, when we consider the wretched stuff 
they published and paid for. One thing is greatly 
to their credit: they always did pay everybody 
whose work they produced, even if they paid him 
little. There ave publishers at the present day who 
do not obey that golden rule. Goldsmith is said to 
have made in one year as much as £1,800. John- 
son bargained for £1,575 for his Dictionary; he did 
in reality get more, but he had to pay his assistants, 
and the work was spread over seven years. For the 
‘Lives of the Poets’ he himself asked two hundred 
guineas, which was probably much less than he 
might have asked and obtained. Dyer, for in- 
stance, received £200 for his revision of Plutarch , 
and Hawkesworth is said by Hawkins (but one 
cannot possibly believe it ) to have received £6,000 
for his account of the South Sea Discoveries. 
Johnson had worked sc long at low prices that he 
knew not his true value.” 








Mrs. Humphry Ward is now engaged in writing 
the latter portions of her new novel, which will be 
published in the fall. She has chosen a one-word 
title for the story, ‘‘ David.” The story will be 
a very long one, and it may fill two volumes. 

Gustav Freytag, the German novelist, who is 
seventy-five years old, was lately married to 
Madame Strakosch. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has taken a cottage on 
Orange street, Orange, N. J., to rest, having com- 
pleted a Scotch romance, entitled “A Sister to 
Esau,” which she has sold to the Vew York Ledger 
for $2,500. 

Miss N. Leila Michel, of Buffalo, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Magazine of Poetry 
and Zzwentieth Century Review, is in Washington 
collecting material for a book to contain the biog- 
raphies of 1,000 noted American women. 

Frank D. Stockton was invited to dinner in 
Washington some days ago by an artful hostess, 
who had the ices served in the form of a lady and 
a tiger. “ Now, which?” she coolly asked, when 
they came on. “Both, if you please,” he replied; 
and the problem is still unsolved. 

The recent death of Alexander Young, the “ Tav- 
erner” of the Boston Post and Boston correspond- 
ent of the Critic, removed one who adorned the 
literary and social circles of his native city. Mr. 
Young was born in Boston May 19, 1836, and was 
the son of Rev. Alexander Young, D. D. He was 
graduated from the Harvard Law School in 1862. 
Literature, however, was his profession, and he 
made important contributions to many journals and 
magazines. 

Mrs. Julia McNair Wright has written a Danish 
novel,— “ Frii Dagmar’s Son,” —a copy of which is 
being sent to the Queen of Denmark. The copy is 
bound in white corded and watered silk; the cor- 
ners are rounded, the edges of the cover beaded in 
gold, the edges of the leaves heavily gilt. The 
title is set diagonally across the upper part of the 
front cover, and below are the Danish arms royal, 
hand painted. The monogram of the National 
Temperance Society is on the centre of the other 
cover, and “ Wright” in gold script is on the back. 
The fly leaves and lining of cover are of white silk. 
The book is inclosed in a heavy box of white en- 
amel, lined with puffed white silk, and closed with a 
clasp. Mrs. Wright is a busy woman, and while 
she was writing of “ Frii Dagmar’s Son,” and doing 
work for an educational series, she won the Vew 
York Observer’s first prize for short stories. Her 
home is in Fulton, Mo. 








